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THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE SPE- 
CIAL PREPARATION NEEDED FOR MISSION- 


ARIES APPOINTED TO INDIA 


The following report was prepared by a committee of the Board of 
Missionary Preparation of which Reverend Fred P. Haggard, D.D., 
Foreign Secretary of the American Baptist Missionary Society and a 
former missionary in India, was the chairman. After the presentation 
of the report to the Board it was carefully reviewed by a large number 
of specialists on matters pertaining to India, of mission administrators, 
and of experienced missionaries at home and on the field. Their valued 
suggestions have been embodied in the report as now issued, which 
seeks to represent with fairness the experience and the research of the 
present day. 


The general preparation needed by missionaries to all 
lands and the special preparation recommended for mis- 
sionaries of different classes, ordained, medical, educational 
and women, have been considered in reports previously made 
to the Board of Missionary Preparation. ‘This report, there- 
fore, presupposes knowledge of the others and, so far as 
possible, avoids repetition of material contained in them. 
The reader should keep in mind the fact that this is not a 
discussion of missionary work in India, but of preparation 
for service in that particular field. Obviously, the nature of 
the work to be done and the conditions under which it is to be 
performed must be studied in order to make the best possible 
preparation. Among the many books on the work of the 
missionary, that by Rev. A. J. Brown, D.D., entitled, The 
Foreign Missionary, is recommended for general reading; 
also the report of Commission V to the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence on the subject of preparation. The Indian Missionary 
Manual by the late John Murdoch, LL.D., was for many 
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years a recognized authority for missionaries. It is now 
out of print, but if one can have access to a copy it will prove 
interesting. 


The discussion of the preparation of the missionaries for 
India in its main features has no differentiation as to sex. 
In the larger aspects there are the same problems for men 
and women alike, the same social and political conditions to 
face, the same customs and ideas to be met, the same handi- 
caps to progress and hostilities to innovations to be over- 
come. As the education of the sexes in America approxi- 
mates one goal and idea there will be less differentiation on 
the foreign field. However, so long as life duties are divided 
according to sex, the preparation of religious leaders will 
necessarily follow the same lines, so far as such divisions are 
fundamental. 


India presents a problem of great complexity. Probably 
in no other land is there found such great variety in the 
matter of climate, race, language, religion and social life. 
The purpose and natural limits of this report render im- 
possible any extended discussion of these five important sub- 
jects, but missionary appointees to any part of India should 
carefully study them all and the history of the land as well. 
The best brief introduction to such a study may be found in 
several small volumes, The Geography of India, Physical, 
Political and Commercial, by George Patterson, published 
by the Christian Literature Society for India, London; A 
Short History of India, by Sir W. W. Hunter, or Sinclair’s 
History of India. A charming book, descriptive of land and 
people, is entitled, A Bird’s-Eye View of Picturesque India, 
by Sir Richard Yvemple. Kipling’s portrayal of Indian life 
in North India is delightfully suggestive and entertaining. 
The lives of great missionaries to India, such as Schwartz, 
Carey, Duff, Martyn and others, constitute a mine of in- 
formation, suggestion and inspiration. It would be well also 
to read the biographies of some of India’s famous rulers and 
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translations of some of India’s famous literary masterpieces. 

Geographically India includes the exceptionally well de- 
fined area known as Peninsular India south of the Tropic of 
Cancer and Continental India north of that line. The former 
is partly encompassed by the sea and the latter by high moun- 
tain barriers. Politically, however, we must speak of The 
Indian Empire which embraces Baluchistan and Kashmir on 
the west and north, and Assam and Burma on the east, 
Ceylon being separated politically as well as geographically. 
This vast extent of territory measures nearly two thousand 
miles east and west and as many north and south, extending 
from within eight degrees of the equator to the proximity of 
the high regions of perpetual snow. 

The report which follows covers the larger political area 
and Ceylon and will be made up of conclusions and sugges- 
tions based upon wide reading, upon the experience of the 
members of the committee, most of whom have served as 
missionaries in India,and upon replies to a questionnaire sent 
to more than one hundred missionaries, secretaries and 
others. These conclusions and suggestions are arranged 
under the ten principal topics included in the questionnaire. 


I. PHysIcAL PREPARATION AND CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


As one writer remarks, ‘““We may not speak of the climate 
of India but the climates.” Sandy deserts; extensive plains, 
subject to annual overflow; dense jungles; high and low 
mountain regions; sections practically without rainfall, while 
in others the highest precipitation in the world is recorded 
(800 inches in the year 1861, 366 inches in the month of July 
officially reported from Cherra Punji), make it possible 
easily to believe anything regarding the variety and nature 
of Indian climates. Notwithstanding these facts there are 
portions of India which at certain seasons rival the United 
States in salubrity; and throughout most of the country con- 
ditions range from fair to good for half the year. Even the 
tropical plains of India are not insalubrious to those not in 
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robust health if they are organically sound, and are willing 
to observe rules growing out of the experience of others. A 
knowledge of these conditions, which so far as human power 
can change them are improving, together with a willingness 
to observe rules of living based on the long experience of 
European residents in India, constitute the sine qua non of a 
physically healthy life there. It is essential to recognize in 
advance the dangers that lurk in the tropical sun, in the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, in the unsanitary condition of the 
villages and towns and even of the cities, in the sting of the 
malarial mosquito and in other enemies to health. 


It is impossible even for a physician to tell in advance what 
effect India will have upon one’s health. Some cannot endure 
it. Many others are able to maintain average health for 
years. It is obvious, therefore, that whatever preparation 
may be necessary in anticipation of residence there, should 
be made by all. India is not a health resort. A first-class 
physician’s certificate of physical fitness should be secured. 
But mere physical health is not a sufficient pre-requisite to 
appointment. One should be well balanced mentally and 
spiritually, lest the strain of life under the new and strange 
conditions disturb one’s equilibrium. There should have 
been developed prior to appointment sufficient will power to 
enable the prospective missionary to establish correct habits 
of living, including personal cleanliness, the taking of regular 
exercise, the enjoyment of recreation, the elimination of 
worry, the regulation of the diet, the control of one’s nerves, 
and that poise of mind and soul which is based upon a calm 
trust in God. 


These things are often neglected under the favorable con- 
ditions of the home land, but will be neglected at one’s peril in 
the enervating climate of a tropical country. One planning 
to go to India should here and now learn how to take and act 
upon good advice. He should learn from older and more 
experienced missionaries, not only in the matter of climate 
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and health, but in all the other features of life. The most 
common fault of the new American missionary is to rush in 
where angels fear to tread, neglecting the counsel of others, 
trying to live at the high tension common in the west, wear- 
ing his life out in worry and disappointment over the non- 
fruition of his plans that were prematurely made. No mat- 
ter how strong one may be, it is best to begin slowly, to take 
life easily with plenty of rest and sleep, thus discovering 
gradually the limit of one’s power. Ability to accomplish 
these results cannot be developed over night after arrival in 
India. 

Some minor details may be noted. It is very desirable that 
one begin work in India in the best possible condition physi- 
cally, mentally and spiritually. To many the journey thither 
provides the opportunity for needed rest, but that is not 
sufficient. Certainly it should not be solely depended upon. 
It is better to have two months of quiet before starting. Mis- 
sion Boards always prefer to arrange for new missionaries 
to arrive at their destination at the beginning of a good sea- 
son, between October 1 and December 1. 

There should be inoculation for small pox, for typhoid and 
for plague. A number of cases are known in which mis- 
sionaries upon whom vaccination had not “taken” afterward 
contracted small pox. The teeth and eyes should be ex- 
amined and if necessary treated. There are oculists and 
dentists in India, but to many missionaries they are inaccessi- 
ble and their attentions are more costly than at home. Pros- 
pective missionaries to India should not be persons of intense 
nervous temperament with accompanying irritability, or 
those whose tendencies are to tuberculosis, diarrhea, or obsti- 
nate constipation. Some knowledge of first-aid principles 
should be acquired. 


II. PREPARATION IN PERSONAL RELIGION AND IN KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA 


The missionary should know the facts of his own religion 
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and be acquainted with the Christian idea of God, of man, of 
sin, of regeneration, of revelation, of incarnation, of atone- 
ment, of sonship to God. He should have personal experience 
of the Saviourship of Jesus and of the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Without this knowledge, clear and well defined, one 
had better not venture into India as a Christian leader, or at- 
tempt to win men from the faith of their fathers. He should 
be perfectly clear in his own mind as to the spiritual needs of 
the non-Christian world, Pagan and Mohammedan. “There 
is no man so miserable as a missionary without a message of 
life to lost men.” One should ask himself again and again, 
Why am I proposing to go to India? Have I anything to 
offer the people better than they now possess? Am I pre- 
pared to teach and live my faith in the presence of the subtle 
philosophies of that ancient land? 


Church history, theology and other subjects taught in a 
theological seminary should be studied with great care but 
special emphasis should be laid upon the Bible. Each mis- 
sionary needs a thorough knowledge of its contents and the 
ability to apply them. Actual experience in dealing with the 
unconverted, in bringing them to a personal acceptance of 
Christ as Saviour and Lord is urged by all missionaries. The 
importance of this cannot be overestimated. It is well to 
learn the tactics of the army before reaching the field of 
operation, and then to apply such tactics as the circumstances 
may require. 


If one finds difficulty at home in restraining his feelings 
of antagonism and disrespect for persons whose religion, or 
lack of it, obtrudes itself upon him, the difficulty will be 
greater, not less, in India. A spirit of charity is absolutely 
essential. This need not, of course, lead to compromise, but 
may prevent one from tactless condemnation of others’ be- 
liefs, customs and superstitions, while, at the same time 
manifesting firm adherence to Christian principles. See 
Section ITI. 
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The missionary to India should know theoretically the 
main tenets of the religions of that land. The principal 
religions are Hinduism, including a wide variety of beliefs 
and customs, Mohammedanism, Buddhism and Animism. 
The last underlies the prevailing beliefs of the masses of 
the people throughout the Empire. There are also Jainism, 
Sikhism, Parseeism and Judaism, each with a greater or less 
following. In the reply of one missionary to the question- 
naire sent out by the committee occurs this statement, “Study 
the religions before coming, but remember that there is a 
whole lot to learn out here, a whole lot.’’ All missionaries 
agree that some time during the preparatory period should 
be devoted to a study of comparative religions and, if among 
what people one is to live be known in advance, special at- 
tention should be given to their form of worship. The aids 
to such study are abundant. They are more available at home 
than in India and can be utilized to the best advantage under 
a teacher or in a class. But while the study of these re- 
ligions before going to the mission field is desirable, the fact 
should be kept constantly in mind that knowledge of the 
every-day religion of the people is the important thing, not 
simply the theories and philosophies of the educated in- 
terpreted in the Christian atmosphere of an American college 
or theological seminary. The religion of the people and of 
their sacred books are wide apart. Oriental religions enter 
more deeply into the lives of the people than do those of the 
West. The bibliography of the religions of India is too ex- 
tensive for insertion in this brief report, but a few important 
and suggestive books are mentioned at the close. 


III. PREPARATION TO MEET THE SPECIAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
oF INDIA 

The ethnology of India constitutes one of the most bewild- 

ering though fascinating studies. Many classifications of 

the races of the land have been made but none is entirely 

satisfactory. There are certain pronounced types and some 
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clearly defined groups; but there are so many variations due 
to intermingling that final conclusions on this subject are im- 
possible now. One interesting fact may be noted, that a 
large element in the population is distinctly Aryan in type 
with physical features resembling the European and lan- 
guages built upon the same roots as those of western lands. 


Greater contrasts in the social life of a people cannot be 
found in any land than may be observed in India. And the 
most important fact to be mentioned in this connection is the 
very large proportion of the population that is outcast either 
in name or practically, because of their low position in the 
social scale. Another interesting feature is found in the fact 
that more than fifty per cent. of the people are engaged di- 
rectly in agriculture and pastoral occupations. They reside in 
villages, towns and cities, although of the latter there are 
very few. “While in India less than’ ten per cent. of the 
population lives in towns of 5,000 and over, in England 
seventy-seven per cent. of the total population live in such 
towns. In the one case ninety per cent. of the people are 
scattered over the land, but in the other twenty-three per cent. 
India is thus emphatically a land of villages.” Few dwell 
apart “in the country” as in America. ‘The general features 
of life do not vary much in their main outlines in the dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire. 


To the wise injunction “Know thyself,” should stand next 
in importance, for the missionary at least, this, “Know the 
people.” Study their origin, history, manners, customs, and 
as has just been pointed out, their religions. Even the sum- 
mer tourist to Europe “reads up” the countries through which 
he proposes to travel, “brushes up” his scant knowledge of 
the language and seeks to familiarize himself with the ways 
of those whose guests he will soon become. 

For work among the ignorant and the lower classes, ex- 
perience in slum work among children and in general social 
service is desirable. For work among the higher classes the 
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same attainments found necessary in working among similar 
classes at home are required. In dealing with Indian peo- 
ples an ability to display a grave dignity, a willingness to en- 
dure ceremony without too much thought of saving time, a 
commingling of firmness in principle with great suavity of 
manner will help greatly. The cultivation of courtesy and 
tact, always the mark of the true Christian character, is 
essential in the equipment of a missionary to India, where 
the people are naturally courteous and respectful in their 
attitude. 


The facts stated above, buttressed by the prevalence of the 
caste system among the Hindu section of the population and 
the low percentage of literacy, only partially indicate the com- 
plexity and difficulty of the social problem to whose solution 
the modern missionary must set himself with rapidly increas- 
ing attention. Some of the subjects he will need to consider 
are the following: 


The evolution of the Indian village due to modern influences 
involving the change from custom to contract in labor. 

The marriage problem, including child marriage. 

Polygamy and the divorce problem. 

The problems of the relationship of husband and wife and 
parents and children. 

The position of woman. 

Child labor. 

Village and home sanitation. 

The housing problem. 

Personal hygiene. 

Clean, healthful sports. 

The so-called social evil. 

The liquor and drug evils. 

How to dignify manual labor among the higher castes where 
work is despised. 

The development of indigenous industries. 

The problems of poverty, improvidence and debtorship. 

Agricultural banking. 
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The problem of the criminal classes. 

How to follow the golden rule in relation to Indian pepoles. 

The caste system. 

How to establish a social life after the Christian model in 
homes formerly non-Christian. 

How far the freedom of Christian homes and Christian social 
life may safely be introduced in Indian homes and society. 

How to harmonize converts from different castes. 

It must be clear that these special subjects can best be 
studied on the field. The value of sociological studies at 
home will be found in the insight given to the general sub- 
ject, in the discovery of the fundamental principles that 
underlie problems of this nature and in the knowledge derived 
regarding the methods which may best be applied to their so- 
lution. The demands of the people for material benefits are 
enormous, far beyond the power of the missionary to supply. 
Nevertheless some effort must be made to help them to get 
land, education and other means of growth, notwithstanding 
the fact that practically all plans to secure these desired ends 
are fraught with many difficulties that may even threaten 
the success of one’s main effort. 


Women missionaries need to study the social problems, 
especially in relation to the great changes coming in woman’s 
position. Those women who have advanced beyond the 
ordinary limits of Indian conventions will find it very difficult 
to know where the right limit of freedom comes. ‘They will 
take their guidance, not from missionaries who seem to them 
old-fashioned, but from those familiar with the movements 
of the day and ready for advance. Such missionaries will 
be truly Christian leaders of the Indian leaders of to-morrow. 


India is passing through such economic upheavals that 
many of the questions that have puzzled sociologists at home 
will puzzle them there. Furthermore, social service is be- 
coming fashionable with the better educated Hindu people 
and they are looking more and more to Western missionaries 
to guide them in right lines of advance. Such social service 
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may easily be carried on in an un-Christian spirit, if those 
who go as ministers of Christ are unable to take the place of 
leaders in it, and to hold the social program in true relation to 
the spiritual. Young and enthusiastic missionaries should 
not plan to plunge at once into great social reform movements 
in a society so different from that to which they are ac- 
customed. Their first duty will be patiently to adjust them- 
selves to the new life and all its conditions. They will do 
well to remember also that social service is only a method of 
applying the gospel, and under some circumstances may be 
even more potent than formal preaching. 


The fact of the existence in India of two large and impor- 
tant classes of people, other than those who are spoken of as 
natives, but who prefer to be known as Indians, should not 
be lost sight of, namely, the Europeans and the Anglo- 
Indians, the latter a people of mixed blood, formerly called 
Eurasians (Euro-Asians). It would be better if missionaries 
never used the words native or Eurasian. English officials 
no longer employ the terms, as they invariably give offense. 


Remembering that India is a British colony, effort should | 
be made to know English people and as much as possible of 
the history of England’s relationship to India and of her 
present position there. Observation of the splendid achieve- 
ments of Great Britain in India tends to make one loyally 
sympathetic. To know English people of the better class and 
to become acquainted with their conventions and social cus- 
toms is extremely desirable. The social life of the mission- 
ary would commend itself more to British officials, if he were 
careful to get their point of view. Americans often offend 
unwittingly, but none the less harmfully to their influence, by 
their democratic contempt for ceremony, precedents, suit- 
ability of clothing for special functions and other details 
which they do not consider essential. At least a short stay 
in England on the way to India would be helpful. This is 
usually provided for by most mission Boards. It is always 
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well to remember the maxim, “when in Rome do as Romans 
do,” provided no principle is violated. 

Anglo-Indians form an interesting and important portion 
of the population. Naturally sensitive, they are as suscepti- 
ble to courtesy and as ruffled by the absence of it as any. 
Looked down upon by the English and resenting similar 
treatment by missionaries, they may by kindness and special 
attention be won to the cause of the gospel which, by reason 
of their position as a link between English and Indians, they 
can very greatly serve. Some of the most effective Christian 
workers and individual leaders of great strength in the 
church are from this class. The Roman Catholic Church 
is making great inroads on this community, trading largely 
upon its social susceptibility. 

In general, if the missionary would prepare himself for 
intercourse with the people, let him begin by putting aside 
the idea that he is superior to them. Race prejudice is un- 
Christian. It should not be found in a missionary. 


IV. LANGUAGE PREPARATION 


A fact that cannot fail to interest the average missionary 
recruit is that, although there is such a great number and 
variety of languages in India (estimated at one hundred and 
fifty with the dialectic variations), none are as difficult to 
acquire as the Chinese and Japanese. All, however, are suf- 
ficiently difficult to require hard study, which should be given 
first place in a new missionary’s round of duties. Some 
of these languages are very simple in form and vocab- 
ulary, while others, spoken by a very large proportion of the 
population, like the Bengali, are founded on the Sanskrit, 
through which they are related to the English. This group 
of languages is very rich in old roots and easily adaptable to 
the expression of modern ideas. Hill tribe languages are 
more meagre and generally partake of the rugged character 
of the country in which they are spoken, while the flowing 
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Telugu of the South is referred to as the Italian of India. 
The effects of early Mongolian immigration are seen in the 
remnants of “‘tones,.’ so characteristic of Chinese, in certain 
of the Indo-Chinese languages of Burma. 


All experienced missionaries advise against the study of 
the languages themselves before going to the field, because of 
the defective pronunciation and probable stiffness of idiom 
which would result. They are in equal agreement as to the 
desirability and importance of the study of phonetics, the 
science of language and the best modern methods of lan- 
guage study. They urge study about language but advise 
against learning vernaculars in advance. Certain classical 
foundation languages from which the current speech of the 
several races springs may be studied with great profit. San- 
skrit underlies the North Indian languages, such as Hiri in 
North and Central India, Bengali in Bengal and Assam and 
Marathi in Bombay. It likewise furnishes a religious ter- 
minology for Telugu, Tamil, Canarese and Malayalim in 
South India. Pali will be useful for workers among Bud- 
dhists and Arabic for missionaries to Mohammedans: Per- 
sian is good preparation for the study of Urdu and Punjabi. 
For those who have special aptitude for languages and who 
expect to devote themselves to the work of translation a 
course in the Indian Institute, Oxford, England, is recom- 
mended. Experience teaches that facility in acquiring a lan- 
guage is a great desideratum and the cultivation of the ear in 
the detection of slight sound variations is urged. No one 
should think of taking up work in India without the deter- 
mination thoroughly to master the vernacular. 

V. SPECIAL PREPARATION FOR EVANGELISTIC WORK 

Read again the first three paragraphs under IJ, Religion. 
Much that is said under III, Social Life, is pertinent in this 
connection. The chief work of the missionary is not so much 
that of direct preaching as to maintain the holy fires in his 
own heart, to kindle them in the hearts of his Indian fellow 
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workers, and to train these workers for the presentation of 
the Christian message. One missionary, the inspiring center 
of a group of twenty or thirty Indian preachers, is a much 
more valuable contribution to the evangelism of India than 
ten missionaries endeavoring to do all the preaching them- 
selves. And yet if a missionary can command the lan- 
guage and possess a knowledge of the inner heart of the 
people that will enable him to make sympathetic and forceful 
appeals, he will not only enjoy preaching but he may become 
an evangelistic leader of his less skilled brethren. 


For work among all classes simplicity of style and direct- 
ness in presenting truth should be cultivated. Deep earnest- 
ness, backed by a life of sincere devotion to the welfare of 
the people, will be very telling in the outcome of evangelism. 
A knowledge of the people’s thinking derived from close 
association with them, together with a wide acquaintance 
with their proverbs, their street songs, the tales they tell at 
night and their simple customs are needed to fit one for ef- 
fective evangelism. These and other references to actual 
work on the field made throughout this report are for the 
purpose of stimulating interest, before the missionary leaves 
home, in the subjects mentioned and to suggest the import- 
ance of developing the power to observe and note the details 
of human life. A helpful exercise would be to make lists of 
methods that one’s own observation convinces him appeal to 
different classes of people. Children form the very best 
avenue of approach to any group and one who can hold the 
interest of children in America will probably succeed in ordi- 
nary evangelistic work in India. A course in the principles 
of the education of children will be found useful. Certainly 
every opportunity to study child life and the best ways of in- 
fluencing it should be improved. Practical work in the sev- 
eral departments of the Sunday school and the young people’s 
society is important. 


Love for, and ability to do personal work is absolutely es- 
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sential to successful evangelism. There should not only be a 
thorough test of one’s ability in this work, but opportunity 
should also be sought for abundant practice of this most 
essential spiritual art. An important part of evangelism is 
planning the campaigns for oneself and the Indian workers. 
Experience in this is very desirable. 

For work among the densely ignorant, low caste people, 
among whom, by the way, some of the greatest victories for 
the Cross are being won, actual experience in city mission 
and slum work is helpful, including the practice of street 
preaching and the proclamation of the Gospel to hostile list- 
eners. One should learn how to present a gospel of hopeful- 
ness and cheerfulness, rather than a system of theology, al- 
though, as has been pointed out, a theological foundation may 
be necessary. Ability to give simple talks, full of illustra- 
tions, will be found of very great value in Indian village work. 
Learn to speak in concrete terms and eschew abstractions. 
Study the parables of Jesus. Expository preaching is much 
preferable to textual. Knowledge of vocal and instrumental 
music will add immensely to one’s equipment. 


Although street preaching in large cities is not appropriate 
for women missionaries, they need thorough training in 
evangelistic methods, in order to meet successfully the many 
opportunities which arise when touring in village communi- 
ties. Men, women and children alike in these small hamlets 
may flock to hear them and considerable argument may often 
take place. The most effective work of this kind is often 
done through the Indian Bible women who accompany the 
missionary, but in this case the missionary must know how to 
give preliminary training to these Bible women. 


For the student and educated classes preaching such as one 
hears at home is entirely suitable, the more poetical and phil- 
osophical discourses being preferred. English religious 
poetry affords an unexcelled approach to this class of hear- 
ers, as almost all Indian religious literature is in poetical form 
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and Indians are peculiarly susceptible to truth presented in 
this garb. Educated Brahmans are particularly keen in argu- 
ment, being steeped in non-Christian philosophy. Capacity 
for ready discussion and clear statement will often save one 
from ignominious intellectual defeat. 

Students in India are far more ready to discuss the prob- 
lems of theology and of personal religion than students in 
America. There is also among them a great opportunity for 
the use of good literature. Missionaries to certain localities 
will do well to take with them a selected stock of books for 
lending to enquirers. The same evangelistic methods em- 
ployed among students at home may be used in India, such as 
Bible study groups, debating and discussion clubs and an 
occasional week of special evangelistic meetings. An im- 
portant field of work lies also in Christian workers’ training 
classes in which would be covered such outlines of Bible 
study as would help the students to become personal workers 
among their fellows. Any preparation for this extensive 
work will prove of great value. 

As an illustration of the many questions that will be pressed 
upon the missionary the following are noted: How could 
God have ason? (A Mohammedan question.) Why do we 
need a Saviour as an atonement? How does Christ’s in- 
carnation differ from those of the Hindu books? Who isa 
Christian? There is an increasing readiness on the part of 
Indians to hear and discuss the Gospel, but there persists a 
great inertia on the part of individuals against decisive 
action. Many are inclined to interpret the present tendency 
to mass movements in a land where the people are accustomed 
to move together, as an indication of an approaching great 
national spiritual upheaval. 


VI. PREPARATION FOR EDUCATIONAL WorRK 


One system of education prevails throughout India and it 
is under government control. It makes complete provision 
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for all grades from the lowest primary to the highest uni- 
versity courses. Whatever its defects may appear to be from 
an American point of view, it is nevertheless a great system, 
based upon the German, English, Scotch and American sys- 
tems, the latter probably having had the least influence until 
within recent years. Familiarity with the English system 
should be acquired. 


Schools directed by American missionaries introduce 
methods from home and there is little objection to them by 
government inspectors, provided they do not contravene cer- 
tain well defined standards. Compliance with these stand- 
ards determines grants-in-aid, admits to official examinations 
and government service, and in general regulates relation- 
ship to the government schools. Students will not attend 
schools that do not afford them opportunities to take the gov- 
ernment examinations and thus pass from one grade or 
school to another with the university as a goal. The stand- 
ards of Indian education are rapidly being raised and the 
whole system constitutes a challenge to the schools of the 
missions to do their best. 


Candidates for appointment to missionary educational 
work should have full collegiate training followed by special 
courses in the subjects to be taught. It is sometimes thought 
that the fuller preparation may not be necessary for the 
regular or evangelistic missionary, but from some points of 
view this requirement is quite as important in his case as is 
that of the one who plans to devote his entire time to educa- 
tion. The whole missionary process is largely educational 
incharacter. The failures due to neglect of special prepara- 
tion for educational work by evangelistic missionaries have 
been lamentable. Such persons may have charge of scores 
of churches and many schools scattered over a wide area. 
They are greatly handicapped, if their work must be done 
Indian fashion, without knowledge or ability to introduce 
teacher training and the other accompaniments of a modern 
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educational system. Thus the entire work suffers. This 
statement will apply probably to a majority of the evangelistic 
missionaries now on the field. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on this matter. 


For one who is to devote his whole time to teaching in high 
school, college, or university, the most valuable subjects are 
English, English literature, philosophy, history, logic, math- 
ematics, science, economics, normal work and principles of 
education. Good training in the first three and the last one 
is considered essential, as well as administration and normal 
work for those who will prepare teachers or have direction of 
schools below college grade. The government is now in- 
clined to withhold financial support from schools without 
normally trained teachers. This is becoming true even in 
elementary schools. For work in colleges and the upper 
classes of high schools an all-round missionary ready to 
teach in two or three subjects may prove more efficient than a 
specialist, although the specialist is also necessary. Master 
some one subject, is good advice for those who go as well as 
those who stay at home. See the more detailed suggestions 
to be found in the Report on the Preparation of Educational _ 
Missionaries, referred to earlier in this report. 


Accuracy in the use of English in speaking and in writing 
is greatly to be desired in missionaries to India, especially 
teachers. While it is only one feature in a general culture 
that perhaps may be taken for granted, still among educated 
English in India and Indians trained by English teachers 
very much is made of this. The English spoken by educated 
Indians is often the choice, accurate diction of Addison and 
Macaulay. One’s influence in educated circles may be seri- 
ously lessened by ignorance or carelessness in the use of 
words. Especially is there danger that missionaries shall 
prejudice their cause, if they neglect or ignore the forms of 
personal or official correspondence. 


In some sections of India and among certain classes there 
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is large opportunity for advanced evening classes where 
close personal relationships may be established. Help may 
also be offered in coaching students for examinations in con- 
nection with which Bible reading and religious conversation 
may be introduced. A course in religious education is very 
desirable both for private work and in larger circles. Hindus 
and Mohammedans alike resist years of ordinary school room 
influence. Every teacher in a mission school therefore should 
not only have ability as a teacher, but have a passion for ex- 
erting direct personal religious influence on the pupils. This 
he can often accomplish by using his home as a base of 
operations. It would be worse than a pity if mission schools 
should decline as American schools have in this respect. 


VII. PREPARATION FOR MEDICAL WorRK 


In a special report published, a year ago, by the Board of 
Missionary Preparation on the Preparation of Medical Mis- 
sionaries and Nurses, the fundamental proposition is urged 
that all medical missionaries should be fully prepared accord- 
ing to the highest medical standards including a full college 
education. As one correspondent observed: “Unless a mis- 
sion hospital is in charge of an able surgeon it never rises 
above the status of a kind of glorified dispensary.” The gov- 
ernment medical system in India is second only to its educa- 
tional system. This fact differentiates India from most of 
the other mission fields. At least every district has civil sur- 
geons in the employ of the state, and in connection with every 
military headquarters, large or small, provision is made for 
the physical welfare of the soldiers and European officials. 

In addition private physicians may be found in the large 
cities. Missionaries favorably located thus have access to the 
best modern medical skill. Some have argued from these and 
other facts that medical missionaries are not needed in India, 
but nothing could be farther from the truth. In the first place 
many mission stations are far removed from localities where 
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physicians reside. Furthermore, Indians readily go to mis- 
sionary doctors and to mission hospitals for treatment. 

The need for medical workers in India is urgent, par- 
ticularly for women physicians, who may serve the one hun- 
dred and fifty million women and girls of the land. Civil 
surgeons and even men missionary doctors have little pos- 
sibility of access to the great masses of “Purdah” women. 
There is great opportunity to train Indian women as doctors, 
dispensers and nurses. 

It should be added that medical work is one of the best 
methods of evangelism and the doctors sent out should be 
real missionaries seeking the spiritual as well as the physical 
well being of the people. It is estimated that one hundred 
millions of the population are entirely beyond the reach of 
medical aid of even the simplest character. See the summary 
on Medical Work by the India National Conference of the 
Continuation Committee Conferences of 1912-1913. 

The special equipment for medical missionaries to India 
should include: A course in tropical diseases, special atten- 
tion being given to diseases of the eye, skin, alimentary tract, 
and those of a febrile nature, particularly malaria. Skill in 
surgery is of the utmost importance. Medical missionaries 
should study the work of administration though they will 
have to accommodate themselves to Indian peculiarities in 
this as in other matters. They should also prepare to teach 
with a view to the training of assistants, both doctors and 
nurses. 


VIII. PREPARATION FOR INDUSTRIAL WoRK 


In any consideration of the industrial problem as related 
to Christian missions three facts stand out prominently. 


1. India’s Industrial Backwardness.—With its enormous 
population India has been backward in industrial equipment 
and development. The people have been content with few 
tools of an antiquated, and, from our point of view, ineffec- 
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tive type. The enervating influence of climate, few wants 
that are not supplied by nature and abhorrence of manual 
labor by the higher castes and educated classes have pre- 
vented growth in industrial pursuits. There are skilled 
artisans in the towns and cities, and, considering the tools and 
materials at hand, they often compare favorably with their 
fellow workmen of western lands. 


2. The Need of Each Christian Community for Industrial 
Training.—The Christian community is largely composed of 
day laborers with no productive trade. While a self-support- 
ing church can probably be built on the present financial re- 
sources of the people, there is no prospect of great progress 
on this basis. The people must be taught the necessity and 
dignity of labor and how to perform it properly. Writing 
from Lahore in North India one missionary reports progress 
in that the Christians are becoming independent and can 
usually command better pay than their non-Christian neigh- 
bors. The results of the work of Booker T. Washington 
among the negroes of the United States reveal the necessity 
and value of industrial processes for a backward race. In- 
dustrial training has never been given its rightful place in 
mission economy. 


Women missionaries may find themselves compelled to 
direct large workrooms for the Indian Christian community 
or for outcasts, widows or other classes of indigent folk. 
The power to earn a living in some industrial pursuit may 
make it possible for many women to leave their homes and 
unite with the church, who otherwise would not dare do so. 
Therefore, a course in some one useful industry may enable 
a woman missionary greatly to strengthen the members en- 
tering the Christian fold. 

3. The Great Resources Available-——The resources of the 
country and the opportunities for the development of indus- 
trial enterprises are practically unlimited and government is 
ready to co-operate, as it is doing in many places, with any 
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individual or mission in this important work. A tide of in- 
terest in industrial questions is arising among Indians and a 
new attention is being given to the subject by missionaries. 


In general it may be said that any missionary with some 
mechanical ability has an equipment that will prove most use- 
ful for himself in a land where it is not always possible to call 
in a carpenter, plumber or mason, and will also add to the 
lines along which he may approach the people in their social 
and religious life. In remote regions and among hill tribes 
peoples, the man who cannot ‘handle tools is sadly lacking. 
The greater his knowledge and skill, the more he can accom- 
plish in this department, especially if he have ability to 
create enthusiasm in others by the introduction of new meth- 
ods and the production of good results. While specialists 
are needed, any industrial or agricultural knowledge or ex- 
perience which an educational or evangelistic missionary 
may possess can be turned to most useful account. European 
commercial enterprises and the very necessities of modern 
life are compelling some changes of a far-reaching character 
in the industrial life of India. Great sugar, cotton and 
other factories are being erected and, as in America, are 
creating new social problems. The industrial problem from 
the point of view of the missionary, however, relates to aver- 
age conditions and to the rank and file of the people. 


For one who proposes to give himself largely to the indus- 
trial side of the work special technical training in mechanics 
or agriculture is absolutely essential. To this should be 
added infinite patience and common sense. Business ability 
should accompany all plans in this realm. Many enter- 
prises have failed in India, because men have gone out with 
only the capacity for dreaming dreams that could be realized 
only under utopian conditions. On the other hand it should 
be emphatically understood that the missionary should not 
under any circumstances engage in business or other secular 
pursuits on his own account, or for his own profit. This has 
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always proved fatal. His talents should be placed wholly 
upon the altar for the upbuilding of the resources of the 
Indian churches. 


Another important warning should be introduced at this 
point, namely, not to begin extravagantly or with the idea 
that the old must necessarily be discarded and the new intro- 
duced. Industrial workers should start with what they find, 
adapting and improving it. It would be almost useless to get 
together a large number of Indian lads and assemble them 
around a lot of highly improved modern machinery to which 
they may never again, after leaving school, have access. In- 
dustrial training should start with the tools already available 
in the land. When a missionary invented the Kolar plough, 
a kind of hybrid between the iron shod crooked stick that 
India uses and the big plow of America, he rendered a much 
greater service than if he had insisted upon hitching a dozen 
scrawny bullocks to a modern plough. Other missionaries 
have added greatly to the material resources of the church 
and the country by similar mechanical contributions, such as 
hand-power cotton gins, hand looms and other devices. 


The following is a partial list of lines in which one may 
profitably make preparation: 


Agriculture in all its departments and including terrace culti- 
vation, irrigation, soil development, cotton growing and ginning, 
seed selection, market gardening. 

Stock and poultry raising. 

Weaving. 

Civil, mechanical and electrical engineering. 

Metal working of :all kinds. 

Carpentry and building. 

Furniture making. 

Brick making. 

Masonry. 

Paper making from native fibres. 

Boot making. 

Printing—all departments. 
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The development of markets and trading. 
The development of natural resources. 


In addition to many of the above details required likewise of the women 
missionaries there are some activities in behalf of Indian women for 
which they should prepare: Domestic science, including homekeeping, 
cooking, sewing; arts and craftswork, including lace making, embroidery, 
leather stamping and flower making. In time the girls of India must be 
taught a vocation that will enable them to gain a competent livelihood. 


IX. TRAINING IN BusINESS DETAILS 


Service in India demands nothing under this heading dif- 
ferent from that required of missionaries in all lands. With 
the exception of those who may be called upon to teach the 
ordinary ‘‘business branches,” a course in a business college 
is not necessary, but, as has already been stated, those en- 
gaged in industrial work should have some special training in 
this department. 


The one matter of importance that cannot be too strongly 
emphasized is that every missionary should be capable of 
keeping his own accounts, both personal and mission. One of 
the most annoying things in the conduct of the missionary 
enterprise is the failure of missionaries in this matter. None 
can be entirely free from all business details and the majority 
must carry more or less responsibility for appropriations 
made for schools, hospitals, buildings, and miscellaneous mis- 
sion work. Knowledge of simple book-keeping, the essential 
principles of banking and exchange are practically indis- 
pensable. There should be ability to draw up in neat and 
business-like form the report of any financial transaction, in- 
cluding a regular annual report. Missionaries, conscious of 
their own honesty and good intentions, have been known 
deliberately to neglect this part of their work on the ground 
that they had more important work to do. One missionary 
is cited who, overwhelmed with a great spiritual revival on 
his field, failed to make a financial report for three years, and 
then his statement was hopelessly muddled. No one doubted 
that his appropriations had been honestly expended and that 
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the deficit resulting from his ignorance of his own situation 
represented important work done; but the fact remained that 
he had laid himself open to severe criticism and his reputa- 
tion, if not his character, had been injured. And in the end 
someone else had to do imperfectly what he could easily have 
done at the time, and the Board was compelled to make an 
appropriation to balance the account. This is not fair to the 
Board or to the other missionaries. No man can afford to 
put himself in such a position. The keeping of one’s accounts, 
so that he can show clearly how every dollar of mission money 
has been expended, is as definitely a part of the functions of 
a missionary as preaching or teaching. 


In addition to the business that each missionary must to a 
greater or less degree attend to there are certain positions on 
the field which partake almost wholly of a business nature, 
namely, the management of mission presses or publication 
houses, of which there are some very large ones in the Orient. 


Some Boards also maintain business agents at such strategic 
points at Shanghai, Yokohama, Matadi, Rangoon, Calcutta 


and Bombay. The function of these men is to arrange the 
passages of the missionaries, look after the receipt and ship- 
ment of their goods, and in general transact the business of 
one or more missions of a Board or of several Boards in co- 
operation. Furthermore, the Boards usually maintain in each 
mission a treasurer who receives from home the funds of the 
mission and disburses them on order as salary to the mis- 
sionaries and as payments on miscellaneous appropriations. 


Formerly all these positions were filled by evangelistic or 
educational missionaries, oftentimes by those not specially 
trained or qualified for this type of work. The question 
whether or not laymen should be substituted for ministers 
and teachers is still mooted. This report cannot include a dis- 
cussion of this problem, but strongly urges this substitution 
generally. It may be added that any evangelistic or educa- 
tional missionary who has aptitude for such work would find 
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some special equipment for it very helpful. Obviously any 
layman going to India to take over the business department, 
including the treasurership, should be fully qualified as a busi- 
ness man and accountant and should speedily familiarize 
himself with the business methods both of Indians and Eng- 
lish. He ought to be prepared as a lay worker in distinctive 
Christian work. It need scarcely be added that he should be 
as much of a missionary in spirit as if he were a minister. 


X. THe Errects A MISSIONARY SHOULD TAKE TO INDIA 


“Tndia is not out of the world, hence this section is not very 
important,” was the reply of one well known missionary. It 
is true that one does not positively need to take to India any- 
thing more or special than he would require on any long 
journey. Large shops and even department stores are found 
in the cities and larger towns. Practically anything needed 
may be purchased and, with the exception of imported arti- 
cles can, as a rule, be purchased more cheaply there than the 
corresponding articles at home. What cannot be had in the 
local community may easily be ordered by mail from any of 
the centers whose stores issue elaborate illustrated catalogs. 
The parcel post is well organized and conveys articles cheaper 
than the same post at home. There is a parcel post also be- 
tween England and the Continent and India, no arrangement 
having yet been made with the United States. Freight ship- 
ments, however, are now so easily and quickly made that one 
need not wait long for anything desired sent in this way. 
Nearly all Boards maintain shipping departments with facil- 
ities for ordering and shipping goods. 


At this point another general statement may be made, 
namely: that practically anything that one possesses may 
appropriately be taken to India, especially articles for which 
one has formed strong personal attachments and would 
greatly prefer to use, for example, pictures, books, or a spe- 
cial piece of furniture, with the exceptions noted elsewhere. 
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Again, if one owns things that can be easily transported and 
used there, and their disposal at home would entail unneces- 
sary loss, they should be taken. 


All mission Boards pay the freight on a certain number of 
tons of goods, ship’s tons being measured, not weighed. This 
amount should be ascertained by inquiry of one’s Board. Any 
excess over this would have to be paid for by the missionary. 
This fact will help to determine what shall be taken and what 
shall be left. Again, each Board makes its appointees a cash 
allowance for the purchase of equipment. All missionaries 
urge that in no event should all this sum be expended at home, 
unless one has other resources upon which to draw. Their 
advice further regarding this point varies from that just 
given to “Buy everything on the field, or wait until you ar- 
rive and order from home.” 


Missionaries’ homes are not as a rule over-furnished. This 
cannot be afforded and then it is not possible to carry one’s 
belongings back and forth. The rule of one missionary is 
suggestive: “Purchase and own nothing that one is not pre- 
pared to leave behind on the field without a feeling of finan- 
cial loss. Let all belongings represent a permanent invest- 
ment in the work.” 


The foregoing statements are general in character and 
represent the opinions of the majority of the missionaries. 
As is intimated in the last paragraph, however, there is wide 
difference of opinion on the part of individuals when it comes 
to details. Some have worked out long lists of articles 
they think essential to take along. Others with shorter 
lists insist upon certain things which from their experience 
or temperament they consider important. Under all the cir- 
cumstances the following bits of advice may prove helpful to 
the prospective missionary: Correspond with some Indian 
missionary at home or in the field, preferably with one at- 
tached to the mission to which you are assigned; consult your 
mission Board, with which available lists of articles officially 
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prepared by the several missions are on file; use your own 
good judgment in the knowledge of what you now possess 
and the size of your pocket book. In view of the special lists 
referred to, and which may be had upon application, it will 
not be necessary to do more than make brief general com- 
ments on the special items mentioned below: 


1. Clothing.—Take any clothing worn at home, heavy and 
light. More light clothing will be worn there than here and 
may be taken along or it may be purchased more cheaply after 
arrival. There is a great difference of opinion about shoes. 
One may make choice of the following: Take a supply from 
home and arrange to order more; take what one has and have 
them duplicated in India; purchase in the stores there at the 
risk of a poor fit. The climate is hard on all kinds of leather. 
Cloth shoes are very desirable. . 


2. Household Goods.—The determination of what to take 
can be decided largely by what has already been stated. It 
should be noted that aside from the question of its bulk 
stuffed furniture is not appropriate in India. Machine made 
and glued furniture does not stand well. Veneers are apt to 
peel off and joints loosen. English sets of dishes commonly 
used in India are made up differently from American. A 
wife may, therefore, prefer her own china which can easily 
be packed and shipped, preferably in barrels. Rocking chairs 
are a distinctly American institution; if enjoyed they should 
be taken along. Table and bed linen already owned may be 
taken but the cotton material of the country is much cheaper 
and is generally used by the missionaries. In the cool season 
and at night and in the hills and when traveling, warm bed- 
ding will be needed. Steamer rugs are a comfort. In some 
parts of India small heating stoves are needed, and not a few 
missionaries use cooking stoves, especially in hill stations. 
For the most part the Indian cooks employ their open fire 
places. A small alcohol or kerosene stove would be handy. 
American missionaries do not usually consider English and 
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Indian beds as comfortable as those they have been accus- 
tomed to.. Furniture taken “knock down”’ will save freight. 
Any ordinary household piece may be purchased or made in 
India cheaper than at home; consult taste and bank account. 
The aim should be to make the bungalow attractive and home- 
like. Oriental furnishings that one could not afford at home 
may be had cheaply there. 


3. Books.—All the books one likes or may need should be 
taken. Dampness, insects and other enemies may attack 
them but they are so essential to one’s life and work that they 
can hardly be left behind. American reprints of English 
copyrighted books should be left behind or they will be con- 
fiscated by the customs authorities. 


4, Scientific and Other Equipment.—Consult other mis- 
sionaries. Take only what one knows in advance will be 
needed. Purchase additional articles later. 


5. Miscellaneous.—Every male missionary should have at 
hand some tools, preferably those to which he is accustomed. 
A typewriter and for some a duplicating machine are desir- 
able. A “magic lantern,” a “talking machine,” and other ac- 
cessories will prove helpful in securing attention and interest. 
Bicycles, motor cycles, automobiles and motor boats are com- 
ing into use more and more and are greatly increasing the 
efficiency of the missionaries. A family medicine case made 
up of remedies specially selected for India, and a “first-aid- 
to-the-injured” packet should always be at hand. Some urge 
the possession of a firearm, either rifle or revolver. Many 
never own one. No advice will be necessary in regard to the 
ever present camera, except that plates are more satisfactory 
for use in India than films, though the latter may be pro- 
cured there. Small, portable organs made specially for the 
tropics are available. Pianos also are taken out, but special 
inquiry should be-made regarding these. 
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Fuller, Sir Bampfylde. Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment. 
Clough, John Everett. Social Christianity in the Orient. 
Morrison, John. New Ideas in India during the Nineteenth Century. 
Any Indian Metropolitan Newspaper. 
Andrews, C. The Renaissance in India. 
The Indian Social Reformer. Published in Bombay. 
The best paper to put one in touch with the various social activities in 
India. 
Clough, John Everett. Social Christianity in the Orient. 
Morrison, John. New Ideas in India during the Nineteenth Century. 
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PREPARATION FOR INDIA 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS. 


A history, story or other literature of the mission to which one may be 
appointed. 

Miscellaneous works relating to India by Kipling and others. 

Barry, Alfred. England’s Mission to India. 

The Continuation Committee Conferences in Asia—1912-1913. Sec- 
tion on Indian Conferences. 

Beach, Harlan P. India and Christian Opportunity. 

Lyall, Sir Alfred C. Asiatic Studies, religious and social. 

Strachey, Sir John. India, Its Administration and Progress. 

Thompson, Edgar W. Junior School History of India. 

Padfield, Joseph Edwin. The Hindu at Home. 

Wheeler, James T. History of India (best comprehensive). 

Hunter, Sir William Wilson. A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. 

Fraser, Sir Andrew H. L. Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BOARD OF MISSIONARY PREPARATION 


The Second Annual Report (1912) 


Containing the reports on “Fundamental Qualifications for Missionary 
Work” and on the “Facilities for Training Missionary Candidates.” 
Paper, price 25 cents, postpaid. 


The Third Annual Report (1913) 


Rich in suggestions concerning the special training which evangelistic, 
educational, medical, and women missionaries should seek. It also contains 
a report on the use of the missionary furlough and a list of the institutions 
which offer special courses for candidates along these lines and suggests 
valuable courses of reading. 

Paper, price 25 cents, postpaid. 


The Fourth Annual Report (1914) 


Containing reports on preparation for different fields, such as China, 
India, Japan, Latin America, the Near East and Pagan Africa. It also in- 
cludes full reports of the two important Conferences on Preparation of 
Ordained Missionaries and Administrative Problems. 

Paper, price 50 cents, postpaid. 


The Fifth Annual Report (1915) 


Containing reports of two important Conferences on Preparation of 
Women for Foreign Service and Preparation of Medical Missionaries, be- 
sides other reports. 

Paper, price 25 cents, postpaid. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS. 


Report of the Conference on the Preparation of Ordained Missionaries, held 
December, 1914, in New York. Paper covered, price 10 cents. 


Report of the Conference on the Preparation of Women for Foreign Service, 
held December, 1915, in New York. Paper covered, price 10 cents. 


Report of the Conference on the Preparation of Medical Missionaries, held 
April, 1916, in New York. Paper covered, price 10 cents. 


REPRINTS OF SPECIAL REPORTS. 


How Shall the Missionary Spend His Furlough? Price 5 cents. 

The Preparation of Ordained Missionaries. Price 10 cents. 

The Preparation of Educational Missionaries. Price 10 cents. 

The Preparation of Medical Missionaries. Price 10 cents. 

The Preparation of Women for Foreign Service. Price 10 cents. 

The Preparation of Missionaries Appointed to China. Price 10 cents. 

The Preparation of Missionaries Appointed to India. Price 10 cents. 

The Preparation of Missionaries Appointed to Japan. Price 10 cents. 

The Preparation of Missionaries Appointed to Latin America. Price 10 cents. 
The Preparation of Missionaries Appointed to the Near East. Price 10 cents. 
The Preparation of Missionaries Appointed to Pagan Africa. Price 10 cents. 





